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by examining a little into the nature of the normal
or correct process.

An act of recollection is said by the psychologist
to be purely representative in character, whereas per-
ception is partly representative, partly preservative.
To recall an object to the mind is to reconstruct the
percept in the absence of a sense-impression.1

An act of memory is obviously distinguished from
one of simple imagination by the presence of a con-
scious reference to the past. Every recollection is an
immediate reapprehension of some past object or
event. However vague this reference may be, it must
be there to constitute the process one of recollection.

The every-day usages of language do not at first
sight seem to consistently observe this distinction.
When a boy says," I remember my lesson," he appears
to be thinking of the present only, and not referring to
the past. In truth,, however, there is a Yague reference
to the fact of retaining a piece of knowledge through
a given interval of time.

Again, when a man says, " I recollect your face,"
this means, " Your face seems familiar to me." Here
again, though there is no definite reference to the past,
there is a vague and indefinite one.

It is plain from this definition that recollection is
involved in all recognition or identification. Merely
to be aware that I have seen a person before implies
a minimum exercise of memory. Yet we may roughly
distinguish the two actions, of perception and re-
collection in the process of recognition. The mere

1 From this it would appear to follow that, so far as a percept is
representative, recollection must be re-representative.